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PERSPECTIVES OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFOPJ-IS FOR 
INTB3 RATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT : INDIA 


-T.N. ChatuJTvedi 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The development goals in India have been derived from 

the Directive Principles of State Policy contained in the 

Constitution. The major thrust of these Directive Principles 

of state Policy is that "The State shall strive to promote 

the welfare of the people by securing and protecting as 

effectively as it may a social order in which justice, social, 

economic and political shall infoarm all the institutions of 

1 

the national life." To attain these goals a planned approach 
to development has been adopted. While the immediate 
objectives of development plans have varied from plan to 
plan in the light of the prevailing economic situation, 
their major thrust has been to achieve economic growth and 
modernization coupled with social justice. 

As al most- e-ighty- per-cent of India's population- live 
i-n villages and are dependent on. ag.riculture and allied 
activities. Integrated Rural Develop)rnent^ .forras an important 
element of the planning' strategy and programmes of development 
formulated under the Five year Plan& 14- -s%-a-H4a'*’-€©r'”''fc-he 

d£valo-pfRent-'-0f-''ru-sa.l -.,so.ci,&ty.,.iLn»..all,.- its .-f acst-s- ecxj-noraic, 

W. 

a.QciaL,--institut±ona'l ' and admiriistrBtive. However, during 


1. The Constitution of India, .Article No. 38. 
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the long period of planned development and emerging dynamics 
of the rural situation, the content and emphasis placed on 
integrated, rural development has also undergone various 
vicissitudes and changes to meet new challenges of 
development. These changes arc discussed later in this 
paper, Tb,e.„conGept of integrated rural development has 
nov; been strongly re-em.pha sized in the Draft Sixth Five 
Year plan of India (1978-83) essentially to reiterate and 
remind all concerned that the ncv; approach stands for 
"integratad performance" and accomplishment of all the 
objectives stipulated. 

Integrated approach implies that there is an inter- 
dependence among various activities and consequently all 
the activities involved in the development process of the 
selected sectorC s) /entire economy can and must contribute 
together and effectively to the achievement of the objectives 
of planned doveloprnont . This integration has to . take place 
at various levels and both within the s ec to r( s) /programmes 
as also bsS'tween the variouis sectors of the economy. 

Duo to the groat complexity of the nature of rural 
\,md.er-dovelopment and the vicioi,is circle of poverty, the need 
for an integrated rural development approach is being 
.dhgrbgs ih§ly/;St;bessbd:;;: f bdfyi jlatgra ture 

approaches to rural dev.elopment . , "The basic idea of using 


■f- 
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integrated development methods is sound and highly 
desirable. I-Io other approaches are possible apart from 
that of integration to reduce or eliminate regional and./ 
or sectoral imbalances and ultimiately bring about conditions 
favourable to self-sufficient development and the full use 
of local human and natural possibilities. But general 
paxiposals and foimiulae must not be confused, v/ith operational 
feasibilities and, dim.ensions, it is advisable to formulate 
and plan development policies taking into account knowledge 
about inter-actions between phenomenon that determine rural 
poverty, ji st as it seems reasonable to acknowled.ge that, 
owing to the specific characteristics of ri.iral development, 
the objectives pursued are, for reasons of efficiency, and 
out of necessity, multi-sectoral in character."^ 

II. EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
ARIUv;:gEM.CNTS gO.R RURAL „ 

Community Development ProQ'rarnme : 

The integrated approach to rural development had 

been recognized and accepted in India as early as 1952 
with the launching of the multi~purpose Com.munity Development 
Programm,e and setting-up of the National Extension Service, 

To start with, this programme was taken up on a pilot basis 
XNrith a few projects but X'fas soon extended to the entire 

2. J. Condo, M.J. Paraiso and V.K. Ayassou - The integrated. 
Approach to Rural Development, Health and Population, 
Development Centre of the Organization for Economic CO“ 
operation and Development,. Paris, 1979, page 17. 
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country* Under this programme/ each aistrict in the 
country has hecn divided, into a number of Community 
Development Blochs — each block covering about 100 


villages. 


The total number of Community Development Blocks 
in the country is about 5100. These blocks were 
constituted as primary units for rural development. 

For each block, an extension organization consisting of 

Iti 

a team of specialists drawn from all important development 

* L - ” • ■ - ' ■ * ‘ 


iu. V, i I j JL . o jy '>-* -uci — 

C4f »!»*-* '■/TUCcS*''. 'iVk.ifJ , ■* ; t'' y ’!'<' ■ />*''* 

department s /viore created. The team was to v/ork under a 

single leader, called, the Block Development Officer, w-hce 
Waa... also responslblG to guide, the—common multi'*-purpose 
Village Level Workers. “^^The main function of the team 
Was to extend to the villagers scientific and technical 
knowled.ge in certain fields like agriculture, animal 
husbandry and rural industry, develop infra-structural 
facilities, provide certain services such as supply of 
agricultural inputs, and also instill in the people a 
desire for better living and v^illingness to \i/ork for the 
same. This programme and the above administrative 
arrangements were the first conscious attempts on a 
national scale to bring, through a project approach, the 
process of developrnent to local. 'level and to superimpose 
a matrix organizational structure on the existing 





functional one with a view to secure the required degree 
of coordination and cooperation of different sectors and. 
departments. 

After some experience with the Community Development 
Progi'amme, it v/as felt that the programme v/as too diffused 
and that the scarce resources v/ere vjidely dispersed to 
give concrete results, especially in the field, of 
agricultural production v;hich v«'as considered to be criticall 
important for the Indian economy. Vi?hile the multi-purpose 
approach in the programme v;as continued, the stress on the 
same was red,uced to some extent and the Village Level 
Workers were asked to devote 80 per cent of their time to 
agriculture and allied activities. , ' 

Intensive Agricultural District Programme; 

Follov/ing the over-riding concern v/ith increased 
agricultural production, further stress was laid on the 
concentration of efforts for improving agricultural 
production in the areas with optimum potentialities for 
the same. This shift in emphasis came as a result of the 
recommendations of the First and Second Agricultural 
Production Teams sponsored by the Ford Foundation. The 
First Team submitted its .report - India's Food Crisis and 
Steps to Meet It, in April 1959, As a result. Intensive 



Agricultural District Programme ( XADP or Package Programme) 
was introduced in the country in 1960-61 in a few selected 
districts. 

The Package Programme covered the entire area of the 
selected districts and the overall responsibility for the 
same was placed v^ith the Collector of the district. The 
head of the programme in each district was an Agricultural 
Officer 'of the rank of Deputy/Joint Director of Agriculture, 
designated as the Project Officer. He was assisted by a 
Deputy Registrar of- Cooperatives and other specialists in 
agronomy, plant protection, soil-conservation, agricultural 
chemistry etc. - called Subject Matter Specialists, At the 
Block level, the existing . Gammu-nity Development Organization 
was made use of by strengthening it further by additional 
staff of 3-4 more Agricultural/Cooperative Extension 
Officers and 10 Village Level Workers. 

Intensive Agricultural Areas Programme; 

From the experience gained from the Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme or Package Programme, 
another programme called Intensive Agricultural Areas 
Programme ( IAAP) , was introduced in March, 1964 as a result 
of the acceptance of the policy of concentrating efforts 
in areas of optimum potentialities. This programme was 
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like the Package Programme (lADP) in all respects except 
two. These being : (i) while under the Package Programme 
the entire district was taken up for intensive development, 
in the case of lAAP, only such Community Development 
Blocks in a district were covered which had high ■ 
agricultural production potential, and (ii) in the case of 
lAAP, the additional complement of staff both at the 
District and Block Levels was less than that in the lADP 
districts. 


This strategy of concentrating efforts in areas 
with optimum potentialities for agricultural growth was 
named as the New Strategy of Agricultural Development. 

The salient features of this New Strategy v/ere ; (i) stress 
on high yielding varieties, (ii) optimum utilization of 
production potential in areas with assured irrigation and 
rainfall by higher inputs through the intensive agricultural 
programmes, (iii) introduction of short duration crops and 
(iv) effective utilization Of the irriga|: ion potential. 

This strategy is still in operation. 


It was soon realized, that the New Strategy of 
Intensive Agricultural Development led to the concentration 
of incomes in well-developed areas and resulted in the 
major gains going to the relatively big farmers, Swa®-, 

c/- 

uu.,c,r»tA..c. 


while .led, to definite growth in agricultural production 
it did not help to achieve the objective of social justice 
and engendered further tensions in the rural society. 

Special Prograiriines for Weaker Sections 
and Backward Areas : 

To tackle these problems, some steps were taken 
during the Fourth Plan and. were further intensified and 
strengthened during the Fifth Plan in the form of special ^ 
programmes for backward areas and weaker sections of the 
rural society. These are mentioned below : ^ 

1. Resource/p roblem-based The Drought Prone Area Programme, 

area programmes; The Command Area Development 

Programme, Hill Area Development. 

2* Target Group Programmes: The Small Farmers Development 

Programme, The Tribal Development 
Agency Project, 

3. Area Specific Incentive Concessional Finance, Investment 

Programmes; Subsidy and Transport Subsidy 

Schemes. 

4. Comprehensive Area Sub-Plans for the Hill and 

Development Programmes; Tribal Areas. 

AS many as 340 districts have been covered by one or more 
of these special programmes. All these programmes are again 
being implemented, by and large,, through the organizational 
set up of the Community Development Blocks, 



JL3, Cie concept of Integrated riiral de^elopaent 
has now been strongly re-emihasised in the Kraft Sixth 
five year Plan of liidia (1973-83) • Since the process of 
development implies the integration of Inpats, instittiticms 
and peopl©! s®®torS| ageneles and p 2 « grammes 'benefieiaries.| 
the use of the prefix integrated seems obviously redundant in 
a way. The emiSiaSis of the word integrated probably goes to 
show the gasping ohasm batuRSsea tl^€■ intent and thf: 
performance! the ideal and the reality. It has hoen itsed 
essentially to reiterate and remind all concerned that the 
new approach stands for "integrated p??Tforraance" and accomp- 
lishment of all the stipulated objectives* 
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Current Approach to integrated Rural Development ; 

3 

The Draft Sixth Five Year Plan (1978-83) recognizes 
that a mere project approach or a sectoral approach is not 
adequate fo.r an overall development of the area and. for an 
equitable distribution of benefits to local population, 
particularly the v;eaker sections of society. As the 
magnitude of unemployment and poverty and the potential for 
development of agriculture and related activities vary widely 
from region to region, the plan lays emphasis on the 
formulation of area specific programmes at the grass-roots 
level which would utilize the available local resources and 
skills. "It will, therefore, be necessar^^ to plan for 
integration of various programmes and establish appropriate 
linkages for optimal utilisation of local endov;ment 
consistent with the plan objectives, local needs and 
environmental balance. The full employment aimed at is on 
a fair remuneration for the work done and the effort made 

So that a fully employed family can go above the poverty 

3 

line." The Plan further states that "the new approach 
will aim at integrating field programmes reflecting the 
economic activity of the rural family whose employment 


3. Government of India, Planning Commission, Draft sixth Five 
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and development is the basic objective. It is proposed, to 

bring this about by developing the primary/ secondary and 

4 

tertiary sectors, " The plan also lists out the various 

5 

development programmes which will have to be integrated. 
Infrastructure services w'ould form part of the respective 
sectors and be settled on the basis of established criteria 
and priority. The Coordination Committee in the area would 
coordinate the implementation of the infrastructxare and 
social services prograrnmies. All this requires formulation 
of comprehensive Block Level Plans and identification of | 
programmes for development which v;ould make full use of the 
local endowments. The effort could best be made at the 
district level. 


4. Ibid. / page 154. 

5. The Draft Siicfch Plan visualises the integration of the 

follov^ing programmes/ as the first approximation ; 

i) Programmes of agricultural development; 

ii) Programmes of animal h\>.sband.ry; 

iii) Programmes of inland v/ater and brackish water 
' fisheries; : 

iv) Programmes of marine fishery; 

v) Programmes of social forestry to provide a base 
for fuel and fodder etc. ; 

vi) Programmes of farm forestry through the small 
peasant house-holds; 

vii) Village and cottage industries as a full or part- 

viii) Service sectors of the. rural economy as self- 
employment sectors for the farm families; and 

ix) Labour programmes of skill formulation and labour 
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Land Ref orTi'iS ; Instrument for Structural Change « 

/^mong the various elements in the strategy for 
integrated n-ral development v;ith major focus on the 
removal of poverty, is the crucial need for land reforms 
because the distribution of land is the principal determinant 
of final social structure providing the basis for power, 
status and access to public goods and all the inputs required 
for future growth. In most poor countries, India included, 
there is a small sub-scctor made \xp of large farmers 
producing mainly for the market while the oven''i'he lining 
majority of the agrarian population have access to land only 
in small operational units, /unong them, a. large proportion 
are tenants and share-croppers, while the grovJing percentage 
of landless labourers provides only their labour on land 
owned or rented by other families. 

Introduction of capital and technology into a system 
characterised by large disparities in rights to land and 
other assets increases the polarisation of economic 
opportunity, even to the point of evicting tenants and other 
small ferine rs from their land. Conversely, a restructured 
land tenure system can open up wider opportunities to 
utilize new technology. 


Ma.ny of the development programmes that seek to 


improve rural living conditions tend to ignore the 
complicated local relationships of wealth and power and 
their dependency on land as an asset. Rural inequalities 
stemming from land holdings are highly significant and 


cannot be ignored in rural development planning. In 
addition to economic pov/er, rural landed elite possess 
social and political power through control over village 
and local institutions including cooxae natives, Panchayati 
Raj bodies etc. Through their links v/ith political and 
administrative institutions, their interests are upheld 
in national policies and they are able to co.rner all the 
benefits funnelled to their areas. At the same time, in 
their situation of dependency, the n,iral poor find it 
extremely difficult to oppose the land ov^ners and the 
rich peasants.,. 


No rurcil development programme, can succeed unless 
these relationships are radically altered through changed 


land owning structure/' .Therefore, among other things, the 

: A 

Plans also lay considerable stress on speedy implementation 
of the land reforms so as to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of land, resources. Hov/ever, the will to 
implement this policy has been sadly lacking, especially 
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hm€smm “adeqpaat© piaogress towawds tiie multiple eocascaalc# 
social azid political goals o£ develcpsent caxinot be 
accxmplii^ed in the absence o£ radical agrarian rsfoxm* 

I 

j itiether the aim is to achieve sustained ecsonomic gn>i»th« or 
the siMhice social Oi^aritiest or to consolidate strong 

I political institutions that can b^ass local elites to 

penetrate the villages^ it is essmtial to alter the pattern 
o£ ecemomic concentration in the rural sector* involves 

some signMicant redistribution of productive assets# parti** 
culaily land# to eeisnre mlninaim levels o£ viability to 
larger nuCber o£ snail holdings* It also regjtiires scsie 
degree o£ change in agrarian organisation from indivihial 
to coo|ierative patterns o£ economic activit^r# both to 
aufMit capacities for investment on capital projects as 
veil as ancillaxjf ga « tid to 

create additional emplosmoEit csfsportrnitias for the groidbm 
marginal farmers and landless labourers**^ ^ 




FXKiicto# R* FisayoltpX w Bo3Ji^iyLcs9i3l 

IJMIr 7 «’ 3 jP^l Ibe Oradual Revolutim# 1978 # page 948 « 


7* C', '^T '-'••'C'r ,f r-'-mm-' 




I 
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by the State G- 'vernmants . v/ho are actually responsible 

for the task. The Sixth Plan, timphas iaes that "every attempt 
v;ill be made to complete the process of land reforms for 
better implementation of land, reforms, it v^ill be essential 
to involve the beneficiaries .by setting up villa.ge committees. 
Some of the States have made provisions in the law for such 
committees. Provision for such committees should be made by 
other States as well. However, to make these committees more 
effective, action is recfuired. in two directions ;( i) Substantial 
representation of the beneficiaries on the committees; and 
( ii) vesting these comiTiittees with adequate powers in 
implementing the land reforms legislation, " 

People ‘s Participation; Move Tov/ards 
Democratic Decentralisation : 

Effective institutional arrangements for public 
participation in rj.ral developraent is another important 
requirement. It was realised, within a fevj years of the 
working of the Comiraanity' Development Programme that one of 
the less successful aspects of the programme v/as in respect 
of evoking popiilar initiative. Initially public participation 
at the block level was sought to be promoted through 

nominated representatives of the rural community. It was 
felt that since public involvement was not representative 


.. Ibi-d . , . pages ,131"*13'2. 

i) 

I 





I S' 'U'" 


•kj-./ ! '• ; I, ’■ 







enotigh/ it was not effective to the extent required. The 
Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) stressed the need for 
creating vvithin the district a well organized democratic 
strxicture of administration in which the village panchayat 
could be organically linked with popular organizations .at 
higher levels. In January, 1957, the Government of India 
appointed a Study Team under the dhairmanship of Mr. Balwantj 
Mehta to study and report on Community Development Projects 
and National Extension service. The Mehta Study Team 
offered two broad directional thrusts : (i) it argued that 
there should be administrative decentralization for the 
effective implementation of the development programmes, and 
(ii) .the decentralized administrative system should be under 
the control of elected bodies, it stated that "development 
cannot progress without responsibility and povjer. Community 
dovelopment can be real only when the community understands 
its problems, realizes its responsibility, exercises the 
necessary povjer through its chosen representatives and 
maintains a constant and intelligent vigilance of local 
ad,ministration. With this objective, we recommend an early 
establishment of statutory'- local bodies and devolution to 
tliem of the necessaiy^ resources, power and authority."”^ 

The rei^ort recommended the establishment of three tier rural 


p» Report of the Team for the Study of Community Projects 
: ; ando^^ Nat ig:n^l:;:;;Ext:bhbib®-‘^^^^ 
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local government institi/tions at the village, block and 
district levels, known as the Panchayati Raj Institutions. 
According to the report, this \vas the meaning of democratic 
decentralization in operational tenr:s. It said that the 
basic unit of democratic decentralization should be located 
at Block Samiti Level. It contemplated just an a,dvisory 
role for the district tier (Zila Parishad) , 

Based on the broad suggestions of the Mehta Study 
Team, most of the countr^^ was covered x-zith Panchayati Raj 
Institutions in the succeeding decade. In a country of 
India's size and diversity, there i\'ere certain regional 
variations in the institutional set up. There was also 
certain unevenness in the performance of the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions. This v;as inevitable. Hov/ever, the fact 
remains that v>/herever there had been effective decentralizat 
ion of authority and responsibility to the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions, as in the case of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
States, they have actively participated in the development 
process. 


In order to strengthen the decentralized system of 
planning and development and to make it more effective, the 
Government of India, in consultat-ion vjith State Governments 
and Union Territories, set up a Summit tee to enquire into 


the v/orking of Panchayati Raj Institutions in December, 

1977 under the Chairmanship of Mr. Asoka Mehta. The 
Committee submitted its report in August, 197 8.'' It has 
rscommended that "all the development fiinctions relating 
to a district which are not being discharged by the State 
Government would have to be placed, under the Zila Parishads. 
Some of the functions which can be so decentralized include: 
agriculture and allied sectors, health, education, 
communications, rural industries, marketing, welfare of 
backv/ard classes, family v/elfare, etc. Even under these 
heads, certain parts may have to be with the State, Governments. 
Thus, functions such as agricultural research, college and 
university education, medium irrigation pixsjects and other 
similar items involving complications or cutting across 
district toiindaries may not be transferred to Zila 
Parishads , " 

The ' Cornniittee further recommended that "under the 
new scheme envisaged by us, the decentralisation v;ould 
commence with the district as the first point and further 


Government of India, Department of Rural Development, 
Report of the Committee on Panchayati Rai Institutions, 

ibid. , page/l82-183. 
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movement below will take place depending upon the situation 
in each State. Broadly the Zila Parishad will handle all 
the decentralised State programmes- and plan for them at the 
district. The Mandal Panchayats Vv'ill handle the implement- 
ation work.*'^’^ 

Dealing v/ith planning, the Committee observed, "with 
the district as the strategic level for economic planning, 
the Zila parishad should be made responsible for planning 
the district level. The appreciation of the total 
resources, the credit availability and the necessary 
strategy formulation covering several blocks vrould be 
feasible at the district level. An elected Zila Parishad 
would also provide the much needed correctives to the 
techno-econornic plans. The production and. employment 
programme prepared at the block level will fit into the 
totality of the plan. The State Government v/ould have to 
provide continuous assistance in the process of district 
planning. It would have to ensure that the national 
objectives relating to weaker sections are pursued by the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. They will also have to 
provide the financial and, physical parameters as v^ell as 
technical expertise to the technical group. It should 

10 . Ibid . , page - 1 8 3. 
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also ensure equitable allocation of resources and fixation 

1 J' ^ 

of long-range priorities." These recommendations are 
pragmatic and have created a good deal of thinking on the 
subject. 

The Coramittee has also made corresponding recommend- 
ations for the appropriate structuring and organising of 
the administrative structure to carry out effectively the 
above x~es pons ibili ties. It has also recommended suitable 
budgetary devolijt ion from the State Government to the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. Besides, it has recommended 
that the Panchayati Raj Institutions should also mobilise 
enough resources of their own through taxes and. fe^es. 

Major Components of Planning and Implenientat ion System; 

The planning and administration of rural development 
is at present organised through various agencies at central, 
state and district levels. The principal components of the 
system broadly are ; 

1. The Planning Commission and the various functional 
ministries at the .federal level; 

2. The National Development Council (MDC) , chaired by 
the Prime Minister and . comprising of the Chief 
Ministers of all the States, This is an institutional 
device ev-ived to consult and secure the cooperation 
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of the state GoverniTieuts for federal policies, 

especially in. those areas v/hich are constitutionally 

allotted to State sphere. The NDG also discusses 

and resolves problems in implementing programmes 

of development; ,y 

The under 

3. /State governments, / vmaose sphere of authority 

and responsibility most of the projects and 
programmes of rural development come under^ the 
State Planning Departments are charged with the 
responsibility of planning and monitoring the State 
plans. Some States have set up Planning Boards 
though with differing capabilities; 

4. ivt the district level, there is an elected body, 
namely, Zila Paris had, and the administration head 

of the district represented by the District Gollector 
and his complement 'Of staff; 

5. Panchayat Samiti which is an elected bod-y at the 
block level and Block Development O fficer with his 
functional Extension Officers to implement the ii-b 

— ^rogeo'ts-; 

6. At the village level, the Village Level Vforker, 
Panchayat Secretary/, Inspector or Sub-Inspector of 

i; i h::Gobpera^^ levdlvroeVe^Bue- l 


7. In addition^ there are a nvuriber of autonoinous 

agencies like Conirriercial Banks, Marketing Institutions 
Agricultural Research Institutions, other Educational 
and Social VJelfsro Institutions, etc. Coordinated 
action on the part of various agencies is required 
at each stage of rnanagement viz., policy formulation,’ 
planning, programming, implementing, including budgeting 
monitoring and evaluation. It also requires clearcut 
delineation of tasks, authority and lines of command, 
coordination both horizontal and vertical. 

III. PERSPECTIVES OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS FOR 

INTBCRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT ; ADMINISTRATIVE 
IMPLICATIONS AND ISSUES 

In view of the great diversity and varied intensity 
and magnitude of problems in rural India, it will neither 
be desirable nor possible to evolve a set of standardized 
organizational arrangement for the entire country. These 
arrangements will have- to have a great amount of flexibility 
v/ithin a broad pattern to meet the specific problems of 
different areas. The discussion of appropriate organizat- 
ional arrangements for integrated rural development in 
this paper is thus being kept in the form of a broad 
framework as it is obviously not possible to cover all the 
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variations involved, Administrative reforms for integrated 
rural development must take into account not only the socio- 
economic structure but also the raobilizat ion and implement- 

I f.,i- 

ational capability ‘ of the administrative apparatus, 
part icvi.larly from the viev/point of an effective delivery 
system and support in respect of the diffex'ent aspects of 
ruxal development. AdiTiinistrat ive refomis must also make 
an impact on the administrative onvirc-’nraent as v^ell as 
administrative capacity in conformity i-ith the exacting 
tasks and implications of integrated, rural development. 

a) Institutional/i^dminlstrative A.rrangements for 
Integrated Rural Development ; Some Important 
Underlying Princ.iples : 

Before we take up further the discussion of the 
issues, we may briefly toijch upon some tmderlying principles 
involved in v/orking out a suitable and effective 
organizational system for integrated rural development: 

1. "It v;ould be desirable if the decision-making and 
implementation structures are to take the form of 
; mult i-disciplinary or raTalti-s^e or 

teams (with participation by locally elected 
people^ for examplo) at all levels. Some training 
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2. "A system of vertical team coordination will permit ^ 

the introduction of machinery for transmitting 
information from the top to the bottom and vice- 
versa^ and for staff supervision, 

3. "The clear-c\it allocation of responsibilities at 

all levels is import: ant, and so is clearly defined 
decision-making pov/er. The officer on the ground 
should not be afraid to submit a severe evaluation 
or to make a negative report. 

In operational terms, as has been suggested by a 
distinguished expert, these could be listed as : 

- "The devolution of authority for planning, budgeting, 
implementation ( includincj financial authority) of 
development programmes and projects from the Centre 
to the periphery. 

"A precise definition of authority as between the 
Centre and the periphery. 

'"Institutional arrangements at the periphery and at 
the Centre (specifically designed as early warning 
systems) for monitoring and. evaluation of development 
programmes and projects. ■ 


J, Conde, M.J. Pa ra iso,, and- -V.K. Ay as sou - Op. cit . 


■ 
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'I'l’The mobilization and organization of the local 
popuilation, and of specific interest gixiups such 
as the absolute poor, in their own self -management 
organizations to take over the functions of 
planning, implementation, monitoring and evaluation. 

"The availability of trained cadres at the periphery, 
both in the government agencies and in the self- 
management organizations of the people, for carrying 
out the tasks of planning, implementation, monitoring 
and evaluation, 

"information systems at the local level to support 
planning, implementation, monitoring and evaluation 
activities. 

"Mutual feed-back linkages, between the periphery and. 
the Centre and amongst peripheral units . 



"A recognition, and an acceptance by the development 
administration system, of the changed role of the 


Centre as 
than as a 


a Catalytic and facilitative role rather 
directive and controlling role." 


really constitute the yardstick for assessing 


the moving equilibrium of administrative reforms for 


integrated rural development which is an area where purely 

>3'. Shelton Wanasinghe - Administrative Reform for De- 
centralized Development (The 'Sri Lankan Experience) 

■ paper prepared for the' Expert Group Meeting on 

Administrative Reforms, for Decentralized Development, 
New Delhi, 17-21, September 1979:, page42-3. 


mechanical approach may not suffice and where complicated 
human issues of far reaching social and economic significance 
be involved. 

The effective management of integrated rural 
development thus implies establishing multi-disciplinary 
or multi-sectoral teams with clear cut allocation of 
responsibility for integrated planning and coordinated 
action for implementation of programmes at various levels, 
vertical and horizontal flov/ of information and communication 
systems for planning, implementing, monitoring/review and 
evaluation and also involvement of people's representatives 
in the formulation and implementation of development 
programmes. 

Due to historical reasons and operational arrange- 
ments, the district as a unit of administration for rural 
development has been playing and will continue to play a 
pivotal role. The district in India with an average area 
of 9000 sq, kms. and a population of 1.5 million has a 
distinct identity and all the administrative infrastructure 
to formulate and implement programmes of development at 
district level. Therefore, all the above requirements for 
integrated rural development will have to be woven into 
the district administration including the community 


Development Blocks which are the next lov^er rural develop- 
ment units v/ithin the district set up. 

b) Some Important Issues and. Steps in Strengthening 
Existing Inst itutional/Admlaistrat ive System ; 

In the above background, we may now briefly list out 
and di.scuss scrae important issues and steps involved in 
further improving and strengthening the existing organisat- 
ional/institutional arrangements at the district and. lower 
levels for effective management of the integrated ru.ral 
development- Among the important issues involved in different 
facets of district administration, the one principle of 
crucial importance is the need, for decentralization of 
ad.ministrat ion because "decentralization, besides operational 
autonomy for the field administrators which it involves, 
signifies meaningful participatory role for them. Effective 
field administration requires an appropriate psychology of 
work, a high level of morale, commitment, and. identification. 
It emanates partly from comprehension, at both emotive and 
intellectual levels, of various development activities in 
their inter-relation, and partly from overall job satisfaction 
A first step to such comprehension is the need on the part 
of the field administrators to participate in goal setting 
as well as in policy formulation, particularly when policies 


are spelt out in terms of concrete action programmes, 
Through such participation a clear perception of goals 
can occur to field administrators, and. the policies of 

the organisation can be fu,llY understood in b th letter 

... 

and spirit."^ This must be made effective all along th 
line. 

1 . i nst itut ional/Administrative Reform', s for 
Planning and People 's Participation at the 
District/Block Levels ; 

According to the Draft Sixth Five Year Plan 

(1978-83), the major problems resulting in a significant 

gap in planning and implementation in the earlier plans 

have been broadly classified under various groups as 

ro flows ; 

(a) Technical, administrot ive and managerial problems 
including lack of delegation of authority to 

subordinate organisation levels, delays in 

issuing sanctions, approvals, etc. and lack of 

soecific assignment of responsibility and 

accountability for results; 

(b) lnaceq\;acy of data, base and information system; 


Amal Ray - Organizational Aspects of Rt.-.ral 
Development, The World Press, Calcutta, 1976, 
pages 18-19. 

Government of India, Planning Commission, Draft 
Sixth Five Year Plan; 1978-83, page 121, 
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(c) Inad.eq\:ate attention to inter-linkages, the 

lack of a systems approach and poor monitoring 
and evaliiat ion/feed-back system. 

It may also be stated here that though some 
efforts were made over the years to introduce decentra- 
lized planning, yet the work did not pick-up the required 
momentum. -i^ianning is not based on a sound, analysis of 
the situation in a given region, mainly 6v.e to lack of a 
forraalized system of data and inforrriation collection and 
analysis. It is not as if thero is dearth of data, K 
number of reports flow from the district upv/ards but in 

the absence of .analysis, they are of limited use to 
A. 

decision-makers. Consequently decisiors are often taken 
in a piecemeal manner leading to serious gaps in imple- 
mentation at the field level. A new administrative system 
needs to be devised which can select indicators thet can 
succinctly identify rural problems in a given region and 
present data that can be used to identify and plan for a 
particv.lar area, o 

Another related problem in local level planning, 
especially in the, context of integrated rural development 
is that one sector does not .know what another is doing. 
There is ver^* little of horizontal coordination and the 
District Collector in his capacity as the Chief Coordi- 
nator is the only person who gets to know about 
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different sectoral plans and their complementarity. This 
awareness about the complementarity of the programmes 
mu.st percolate to other levels of officers at the local 
level so that inter-dependencies in a development pro- 
gramme could be better identified and appreciated. 

With a view to strengthen the local level 

0 , 

planning, the Planning Commission appointed/Working Group 
in Novemiber, 1977 under' the chairmanship of Prof. m.L. 
Dantwala to prepare guidelines for block level planning. 
The Working Group submitted its report in 1978. 


The Vforking Group stated that "the objective of 
econom.ic policy and goals of national planning have been 
fairly well defined. The objectives of block level 
planning obviously have to be in conformity with 
national goals and as suich should not ordinarily need 
reiteration. Even so, we feel that it v/ill be helpful if 
the exercise on block level planning begins with an explicit 

1 ' • . Iff ^ ■ 

statement of -its main objectives." In broad terms, 
the goals are; 

(a) Optimum utilization of the growth potential of the 
area leading to increase in income and employment. 


T| 


'Government of India/ Planhing- .Commission, Report 
of the Working Group on Block Level Planning, 
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(b) Ensuring that a larger than proportionate gains of 
development accme to the weaker sections of the 
population — small and marginal farmers^ share— 
crcopers, agricultural lab 'urers, mural artisans/ 
e-tc, 

(c) I'lilf ilrnsnt of the minimura needs programme - health 
and medical facilities, drinking vjater, housing, 
education and supply of essential commodities 
through a public distribution systera. 

(d) building up of social and economic inf ra- structure 
to achieve the above objectives. 

(e) Reorienting the existing institutions/organizations 
in order to protect the interests of the poor. 

( r) Building up of appropriate org'anizations of the 
poor especially to protect them from exploitation, 

(g) Promotion of progressively more egalitarian struc- 
ture of o^vnership of assets. 

(h) Aiagmenting the daaration and prodrctivity of 
employment of the poor and the under-employed in 
their existing^ OGCupations inter alia through up- 
grading of technology, imparting of skills and. 
setting up of non-exploitative institutions of 
credit/ marketing and extension. 

(i) Alleviating residual tmemploym«nt through employment 
on public works. 


Implicit in the emphasis on block level planning 
is the expectation that as a result mors intensive 
search ftjr development potential and. strengthening of 
the planning machinery and better informed planning 
process, the development process at the block level would 
be accelerated and intensified, hew areas of feasible 
development at the block level vrauld be identified and the 
prograrnmes currently operating at the block level \otiuld 
oe intensified. 

Keeping in view the imperatives of v ertical a nd 
horizontal linkages, the Vtorking Group has recommended the 
placement of the planning team at the district headquarters. 
This arrangement will ensure integration of the block 
plans X'/ith the district plans. In fact, the preparation 
of block and district plans will be a part of the same 
exercise. 

It has further recommended that the planning team 
at the district level - which x^?ill have the responsibility 
of preparing block plans sho Id consist of a core group 
consisting of ( i) Chief Pganner vjith adeqtiate experience 
and quality of leadership to provide the right type of 
orientation to block level planning and inculcate team 
spirit to be able to 'coordinate xvith other members of 
the team, (ii) Economist/Statistician (Proj ect formulation 
and evaluation) , (iii) Gartogpapher/Geographer, 
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( iv) Agrrrmomist, (v) Engineer ( Irrlcrat ion/Civil)3 (vi) 

Incl’istry Officer (srriall and cottafie industries), and 

t 

(vii) Credit Planning Officer. In addition t'.’ the above 
core staff, specialists may have to be engaged according 
to the needs of tlie area ,gr the programrne. F' r example, 
in a district v;hcre dairy farrr.ing is important, a dairy 
technologist ruay bo aeGdad., Therefore, it vjill be necessary 
to make a d.ji.'.stment s in the composition of the planning 
team to. suit the ruqoiirenient s of a particular situation 
and. the need of hhe area to be covered. 

For bringing about improvement s in the planning, 
implementation and monitoring organisations, the Draft 
Sixth Plan (1978-83) also states that "Professional 
expertise will be inducted at all levels. In partici.i.lar, 
srjch specialised full-time planning and monitoring cells 
will be set up at district levels and block levels. 

Planning machinery at the State level also v/ili be further 
strengthened by providing specialist skills in State 
planning' as v/ell as techinical departments, k on it ring 
and evaluation cells (where these do not exist at 
present) will be set up in projects. State departments 
and Central ministries . .... The block level plans itill 
bo prepared with full participation of voluntary agencies, 
professional institutions and the public. In the 
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district level planning process also, representatives of 
elected institutions, financial institutions and P,'blic, 
with sufficient understanding of the local socio e 

, „lrS '■ 

problems, will be involvea. 

Piongwith the strengthening of the arrangements for 

+. +.H.. n 0-1- rict/bloc’K levels, it V 7 ilx also oo 
planning at th^ axstnxc / 

necessary- to establish s^^itaDle systeras for the collec.xon 
and analysis of the data reguired for planning, for thus 

rai' the District Statistical Officers 
purpose, the agency oi the Disrri . 

0-1 m-i Va r -1 V at ’the bloch level, it 
coulci. be made use oi:. Similar j. , 

"I'he proper arrangements for purposive 

will be necessary to inokto prop 

^ h -.•mi-srcis of data on a regular 

collection, compilation and onali SI 

and systematic basis. 

. -n -,-- i n -ghl o data for moni- 
the implementation srage, L^liabi.- aara 

torlng and evaluation of programnies is required. Tne 

present evaluation of programmes is mostly expost laoto. 

C-nourrent evaluatlr-n would bring to light bottlenecks 

and or mote better Integration of activities. The present 

administrative system needs to be ®de more systematic, 

_ gathering and has 

especially in information ^ a Y 

to recognize the significance of ■monitoring and evaluation 
for improved implementation Of rural development programmes. 


>8 


• Government of India, Planning Commission, Draft sixty 
Five Year Plan : 1978-83,, 121. 
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This wo-old also help in Sv.tting up a mutual feed-back 
system betvveen the District^ State and federal levels of 
Government . 

An. the r problcn in the sphere of realistic planning 
at local level is clut; to d iffic Ities in biidgeting and 
funding. The sectoral rather than regional presentation 
of plans is still the most widespread practice. Q?he 
inability of higher levels of a dministrat ion to ind.icate, 
oven approximately, the level of resources that v;ould be 
allocated to a particular area or service in an area poses 
a serious problem in comprehensive regional planning. 
Effective decentralization, whether in planning or irnple- 
rnentation, requires the support of necessary resou.rces 
besides authority. 

In a rural planning project, being condtiCted at the 
Indian Institu.te of Public Administration, it has been found 
that nr- changes are occurring at the level of sectoral 
planning. The responsibility f ■' r integrating r\.ircil 
develo gmicnt planning is being pushed d'^wn t" the district 
level alone. Apparently, the impress! n is that integra- 
tion can be achieved, by the local level officials while 
the higher levels do not need to change. Already, it is 
being foxind that adjusting int.er-inst itutional arrangemvnts 
at the local level have much wider imrjlications both in 



the area of planning and implernentat ion. These need to 
be recognised and local level decentralization has to be 
effective in order to strengthen integrated rural planning 
and irnpleiTiontat i‘-.n. 

?'"r involving the people's representatives and other 
agencies besides the .-fficers of the various Government 
departments in the planning process, it may be useful to 
have a system of setting up varioiis working groups to 
discuss in detail the programmes of development to be 
taken -up in different sectors on the basis of the guidelines 
issued by State, the overall priorities and the local 

requirements and potentialities. It will be necessary t o 
ensure that at the district/block levels/ the plans do not 
turn out to be just a list of demands and that these take 
into account the constraints involved. For this purpose, 
it may be necessary to develop some objective criteria 
particularly for the spread of inf ra-struct\ire items and 
social services like education, health, roads, etc. in 
terms ■■£ their ejclsting locations/spread and need for 
strengthening the same for integrated development. For 
all this/ proper arrangements for the collection, miainte- 
nance and, analysis of data both at the district and block 
levels are obviously of vital importance. The objective 
analysis of data as uiGn-^l-Oned' earlier should also be 
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made available to all concerned vjith the planning- 
process for their enlightened participation and purpose- 
ful contribution„ 

2 . Institi^tional/Adminlstrat ive Rp.fornis for 
Coordination at the District /Block Levels. 


The C'-nicept of C'-r-rdination in ishysiology den-ites 
"the combined action of a mm'iber of mu.scles in a complex 
movement. In public administration^ the definition is 
not different: coordination is the harmonious combitied 
action of agents or functions tov/ards a given objective," 
Thus, coordination means synchronied . a ction through 
keeping the various segnr^-nts of an organization in proper 
realtionship to each other for achieving its goals. 

Tlie efficient management of integrated rural develop 


ment is a very demanding task and calls for xvell co- 
ordinated. action on many fronts and all along the line. 
After the plan has been -forinvilated and. finalized and trans- 
lated into the ro'q\iired member of programmes and activities 
these have to be implemented effectively and efficiently 
and for this, coordinated action is of crucial imp'-.-rtance. 
For illustration, s ro of t'n= steps involved in effective 
management f.f agricult-. ral production programn'o are 
ra ent io ned be low : 

2 ^ -irSi. ^ Dimock - Public Administra'cion, 4th 

Edition, Holt,/ Rinehart and Winston Inc., p. 402. 


n 
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The seeds have to bo procxired, treated and distri- 
buted in time, the soils have to be tested and 
appropriate doses of fertilizers for different varie- 
ties cf crops have to be suggested; the fertilizers 
and, credit must be made available to the farmers in 
time and in appropriate quantities and arrangements 
have to be rriade for the protection of crops fr m 
posts and diseas, s; water has als:' to be supplied, 
again at the right time and in appropriate qi-antities 
and electricity has to be made available for the 
tubev;ells. At the same time, the farmers have also 
to be prepared for and involved in the use of required 
inputs and technology. Then the various programmes 
have also to bo tailored to the different agro-climatic 
conditions prevailing in various parts of the country 
or even v/ithin different parts in the same Stat'-: and 
at times same district. 

The coordinated action in resp>-ct of all the above 
activities is obviously very important and also requires 
synchronized action on the part of all agencies involved 

in the process, such as the Departments of Agriculture, 
Community Development, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Co- 
operatives, Irrigation, Marketing, Electricity, Public 
VJ-irJes, Indiistr^q etc. Besides the developmental agencies 
there are other inst itx't ions like Commercial Banks, Rural 
Electrification Corporation, Agricultural Universities 
ecc, v/hich also play an important role. The inter-dependency 
among them needs to be appreciated by all the agencies. 

Even an agency liko Agricultural ‘Jjxtension under the 
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Community Development Programme, must have adequate 
research and supplies support to be able to discharge its 
functions properly. Coordination vjill be more effective 
when the facts of inter-dependcnce and complementarity of 
different activities and agencies are clearly and squarely 
realized by all concerned. 

In areas wh-^re democratic decentral iz-at ion through 
Panchayati Raj Institutions has not yet been made opera- 
tionally effective, the District Collector should be 
assisted in this v;ork by a nether officer of nearly similar 
rank with clear-cut responsibility for coordination at 

(i) ’ ■; 

the district level.7 In the States like Maharashtra and. 

/A ' ■ ' . ■ . 

Gujarat where effective democratic decentralization has 
taken place, such an arrangement already exists - an 
officer at the district level under the Zila Parishad is 
in charge of all d evelopment work in the district. 

Similarly, in the districts which are very largo, there 
shoti.ld be another officer at th.e Si.-^b-Divis ional level 
(besides the existing Civil SWs) in chargvj of coordination 
and implementation. At the ' lock level, this responsibility 
shov.id rest v/ith the Block Development Officer, It is 
also necessary to set up fe-rT.'-al coordinatic'n comm it toes 
at eacli level with the coordinating officers as c’-hairmen. 
These coordination committoi^s should comprise of all the 
top officers of various departiiiCnts at these levels as 


also the representatives of the Panchayati Raj and other 
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institutions and agencies concerned with the rtiral devcloc- 
raent in the respective area si' 

Besides the responsibility for coordinltion, these 

c-.ordinating officers at the district /sub^-divisiona 1/Elcck 
levels shovad be made squarely responsible for achieving 
•Che results. Below them, this responsibility for implc- 
■mentation should be placed on the varicTis departmental 

orficcrs. The coordinating officers, among other things, 
shculd have the responsibility of initiating action well 
in time, if tliey visualize some problems or when the higher 
level officers have to be approached. Appropriate financiaJ 
and executive authority should also be delegated to thenr. 

The delegation of powers and simplification of n.aes and 
procedures has been duly stressed in the Draft sixth Plan 
(1978-83). It States that -'further simplification of 
rules and procedures and setting up of time limits or norms 

fo IT coniplG tr ing VGir'iG‘‘'’s trvD''’''S nf* TAro-r-v -f- ^ j -u 

or worK, toquthGr v^/ith duloaa- 

ti (jj. financial and adnunistrat ive poW'.:_rs v;ill be 

attempted by each G vernment arenr.^ no u. • - . 

■-i-iiiiii-iit ci.^cncy so as to minimize th>:- 

probleuis oxporienced at the citizen administrative contact 

points and enable the citizens to get full benefit of 

plan schemes. ' 

'-‘^^^ngn it will be -h-** - ■ ^ i 

necessary re equip the coordinating 

officers v/ith reasonablo authoui +-■(/■ u-ti- -t-i 

aurnority bat thoir performance 

ZO. 

,3- - Govorment Of India, Planning Commiaaion - Draft Sixth 
Five Year Plan.* 1978-83, -a, - i 22 ■'-'■t-cirr oi.v.cn 

" 5c^9'" * 
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"St has been observed that frequent contacts 
betwe^ functionaries through large formal and infoxiaal 
meetings leads to greater promptness of action Cuaed a* 
a measure of coordination,) • More use of formal and 
informal meetings gives an opportunity for the people 
involved in the administrative net-work at various 
levels to imdenitaEd tetter each othei»* problems* 


that eactefit# the bureaucratic element In tee 
officialo gets diSnted vhile tee non-officials come to . 
understand organisa tl c aia l discipline# ttuis 
to a right penpective of the vhole adiainistrative 


pisocesSi 


24^* Ji*P* Barnabas and Donald C* Pelsir Ad rain is t a rin g 
^ Agrlcultnral Develepaefit# Bee Delhi# Indian Xnstititte 
of Ptiilic Admlnistraticii# page t4* 




Dirmck & Dimock, o^. 
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should be judged on the basis of their leadership and 
managerial qualities in terms of achieving the req\iired 
results more by persuasion and carrying their colleagues 
and teams with them^rather than on the strength of their 
authority as "cooperation provides the foindation for 

q) -j »’ V *11 

effective coordination."'' They shoi.ld also be sufficiently 
exposed to this type of orientation through short duration 
training courses. 

The Panchayati Raj Institutions should be involved 
in the implementation with authority to take decisions in 
respect of the location of various facilities like e ducat ioi 
health, roads, etc. and for motivating/educating people 
for variolas prcgrammes like family planning, adoption of 
new seed varieties and technology of production, organi- 
zation of cooperatives, collection of overduos of ccopora- 
tiv^s and. other Governirtent loans etc. These institutions 
sh old also give suggestions to the a dministration for 
improving p alicies 'where required and for bringing about 

A 

better implementation of the programmes. Those must ' 
receives the necessary cons id-- rat ion for effective and 
realistic e£Qg9;sinmatire performance. 

3. Communication System for Vc-rtical/Horizontal 
Flow of information 

"The term communication has many and varied 
meanings. Tb some it denotes the moans or media of 

" 




!■; 


^ n. 


Dimock & Dimock, o^. cit. i 





pa s s ing info rrna t io n 


tor 
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arr'r''lo, the telephone, telegraph 
or television. To others it ,! as to do priniarily \vith the 
chemriels of cornmnnication in the organization, such as 

the grapev/ine, the formal chain of commancl, the complaint 

,, p " ■ 

box or the grievance procedure.''*' We may, hov«/ever, 

consider communication as "... the act of inducing others 

to interpret an idea in the manner intended by the speaker 

or writer. The term is derived from the Latin word. 

Communis , which means cornnion. If we effect a communica- 

cation of ideas, wo have estaDlishod a common rriceting ground^ 

23 

for understanding"' to a chieve the goals of an organisa- 
tion. Effective communication is again ^vory important | 

as "without the means, the capacity and v/ill to communicate, 
V7hat v;e kn w as business, government, and community activi- 
ties could not be. 

Lik^ coordination, communication is also generally 
effect^-d through more cr less formal channels in an 
organisations and, its effectiveness also depends to a large 
extent on the willing cooperation of all concerned. 




Edv/in 


i'dippo - Principles of Personnel 


^iS ^ 


Management, third edition, McGraw - Hill Kogakusha 
Ltd., 420. 

:\r\ : 

ibid, P||.420. 

"" •Je.. . ; . 

Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers - Personnel 
Administration: A Point of View and Method, 
seventh edition, McGraw-Hill Kogakusha, Ltd., 
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C' 'miminication can be made effective throvigh a variety 
of methods including open discussions at various levels 
involved, in the process. At the same time, it is very- 
necessary to establish suitable organizational arrangements 
for the collection, analysis and interpretation of infor- 
mation required, for effective implementation of integrated 
rural development at different levels alongwith suitable 
arrangements for the both-v/ay flov/ of infornation v/ith 
reasonable frequency. For this purpose, it xvill also be 
necessary to fix clear-cut responsibility at different 
levels. 

It may, however, be stated here that there is a 
need to strengthen the existing system! of ’upward communi- 
cation'. The 'dov>?nv/ard c-.>mmunica-tion' does not always 
v/:-'rk, mainly because it is av^th' ritarian and does n- t 

tales into account the psychology cf the receiver . 

if 

"Instead of starting out vJith that ...../the executive 
wants to 'get across', the executive should start out by 
finding out what subordinates want to knrw, arc interested 
in, or.', in oth^r words, receptive to. This has emphasized 
the need for a wide measure of comirai’.nication up the line. 
The upward communication comprises both information and 
perception about the performance of the organisation at 
field level and, about, what is required to be done to 
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improve orgariizatioiial functioning at that level. ‘t 

In the coiTiiTmnication process at the field level, 
another area of vital importance is the process of 
communication betvjoon the administrator and the public. 
Several deficiencies hav<. been observed at this level of 
communication. Attempts to understand the problems of non- 
elite rural groups through representative institutions are 
futile as these institutions are dominated by powerful 
and elite sections of society. The field administrators 
must improve their contacts v/ith the common people parti- 
cularly those belonging to the vjoakwr sections of the 
society. This may require not only attitudinal changes 
su'.itably backed by instit’-tional devices like organization 
of the rural poor and/vigilant press and ■ informed 
public opinion. 

4. Implementation Sc-t -Up at t ho Grass-Roo1g Level 

The Department of Personnel Administrative 

R^-__ forms set up rs Working Group in 1977 to examine the 

administrative structure and procedure for decentralized 

development specially the multiplicity of, functionaries 

the 

at the village level.. The findings of/Gipjup rev^-aled 
that d.uG to various reasons, in ■ some areas, there has 

'I ! ^ ’ Amal Ray - Organisat ional As,aects of Rural 

Development-, The World Press, Calcutta, ■ 1976, 

23-24. ■' 
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b>_en a proliferation of functionaries at the village level 
and. growth of mult i-chanaels and parallel hiorarchies at 
other levolsr^'^ 

At the village level, the farnK,r has boon faicing 

the problem of multiplicity of authoriti' s for getting his 

requirenients such as scods, fertilisers, pesticides, credit 

marketing facilities, etc. In some- States, the farm-r 

requires the Village Level VJorker's clearance for obtaining 

improved seeds, fertilizers and credit required by him. 

He can get them only after thu Village L<c;vel Worker 

prepares the farm islahs. The clearance of the revenue 

official is required regarding the title of the land. 

Very often, the revenue functionary does not stay in 

the village and may also not be available without the 

villager having to spend considerable time and money. 

In the above background, the Group r ocommonded that 

as far as possible there should be throe functionaries 

at the village level with no n-overlap>ping functions. 

There should be a functionary for looking after the regu- 

fi’nctions 

latory and enforcemon-^ such as the maintenance- of procure- 
ment and distribution of essential commodities, small 
savings etc. The second, functionary'- should be the Village 
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Level Worker. He should be an extension x^forker _in the 
fields of agriculturi^ and allied activities. His main 
functions would be ser'v'-icing agriculture (in the wider 
sense) inclu.ding crop production, horticulture, animal 
h\;.sbandry, dairying, pox-ltry fanning, piggery, soil and 
v,rater conservation, land development, social forestry, bee- 
keeping, pisiculttiro etc. Me should not only provide 
extension service but also guide the agricultiirist in 
getting supply of inp\,its. The third functionary’ shov.ld 
perform v/hat may be termed social service and civil func-’ 
tions Such as drinking water supply, village and link 
roads, development programmes for rural youth, women and 
children and pa no ha yat Vv?ork. Ihe various extension v/orkers 
working under different special area pixigramines such as 
Small Farmers Doveloprov^nt and O.'miTanci Area Development 
should also be integrated in tbe above set-up and, there 
should not be separate functionaries at the village level 
for eXi-Cuting thes^-. special programmes. All the jobs 
that are required to be performed at the village level 
sho’-ld be entrusted to thes- three functionaries. When a 
farmer requires any specialist service such a s artificial 
insemination for his cow, he vjill have to go to specialists 
who may be located at the Halka or Block Level. The 
generalist Village Level Worker and, the panchayat fu.nc- 
t ionary v/c.uld be able to guide him. It may not be possible 


nor might it be necessary to have three functionaries for 
each and every village. The juxisdiction of these 
functionaries which should generally be co-terminus 
sh, uld be determined taking into consideration factors 
st.ich as population, area covered and vjorkload. The head- 
quarters of all these functionaries should, be at the same 
place Vv?hich should generallv' be the growth centre of the 
village covered. 

For deciding about the ar-a of jurisdiction of 
the village level functionaries, it be necessary to 

take into accoi.’nt the nxnnber of families vjhicli will have 
to be attended to and also the distance to be covered. 

In the areas which are already vajII - developed, a smaller 
nr.mber of families may have tr^ be assign^^d to the village 
level functionaries f r better and mere effective imple- 
mentation of the vario'. s programmes. 

As fa.r as the instit-pt ional s-_t-up at the village 
level is concerned, the Gro-o,p rcconrmonded that there 
should be a single integrated service point which W', uld 
meet almost all the needs of the villagers. This can 
only bo a cooperative institution , The Group, therefore, 
recommended the setting up of integrated cooperative 
societies at the village level. This society is akin to 
tljO mu,lti-purpGse C'-’oeperative society or barge Size 
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Agricultu.ral .FiUltipr:rpos>i SC'Ciot ies .(LAI^PS) , the Farnier' 


Service Society. .Tiiis integrated S'jciety 
■ * as 

both a s a credit society and/a Sc;rvice ;: so 


cuiict ion 


should supply inpui 


s SUCH a; 


irs, insoci 


cides, pesti 


and agricultural iiOplemonts , gj 


ive snort , 


rnecliurri and long term credit, and provide storage, processing 
and marketing faciliti-^s to its rnerub^rs. In tribal areas, 
it should even carr/ out barter trad*, till such time the t 
tribal economy becomes v/ell rnonetisccl. The Group r e comm endec 


that all the 


that is flowing intf- the village 


through various financial agencies may be channelised 
through the integrated cooperative society. The dues of 
electricity board, etc. could also be collected by , . the 


integr. 


jociety. Ultimately, VoriO''’s duos of 


G'"-vernment and Panchayat could be collected by this 


society. 


Hov/ever, in order to ensure that the credit 


reqv'ir erne fits of thi^ w-. 


rectxons. of the rural 


society 


are properly talcen care of, it is also nocessa.ry to 
reserve the bulk of the rural credit for the rural 
poor. For this, besides revamping the existing 
cotjperative societies and giving effective reorientation 
to their operations in this direction, it v/ill be usefxil 
to establish now cooperatives exclusively of the weaker 
groups in certain areas wh>„re the existing cooperative 
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structvire did not have the required strength and resilience 
for speedy introduction of these changes. 

The reforms in the above direction are of cruoial 
importance for effective management of the integrated 
rural development programme. These arrangements will also 
enable fixation of clear cut responsibilities for various 
functions involved at the village level. 

IV. QONCLUSION^ : 

Administrative reforms for . integrated rural develop- 
ment, as is borne out by the above exposition, mast attend 
to in detail and in operational terms firstly, structi:ros 
or organizatidnal arrangements; secondly, procedures 
including rules and reg’ilat ions; thirdly, processes as 
they imping^ upon motivation and initiative; fourthly, the 
operational environment so as to maho it aware and s ensi- 
tive to the dynamics of change. It is only in a task- 
orient ed e nv i ro nt that the p rob 1 um s of d^c is io n-mak i ng 
at appropriate levels, of coordination at, both horizontal 
and vertical levels and administrative as well as techni- 
cal linkages as called for by the programmatic require- 
ments of the integrated rural development can be conipre- 
honded and effectively resolved. All. this requires an 
intensive and continuous consideration in relation to the 




thw peoplo-bascd integrated rnral development aims tc 


bring about social justice as v'/all a 


ad. promote product iv 


Thoxigli Wi 


nd varied experience of planned n-’.ral development 


in India and some gocc. ri. 


yet thi_! magnitude and complexity of the prc-bl^rn 


Tn_'ed .to look into varit 


mannur and bring ab'.'ut thu reqrared organisational/ 

■Tv'. 'f' OC. iu/ ^ 7"'^ 

inst it ut ional improvements , vJithoei^ yiv f ^ - u .rtb j..^£-yj^Sg:^ _ o 
g KV' c- ^ .s o* ^ 

tJ^jvKr. To bring about a(^.mirristratiVo reforms to me^t 

demanda n^f d. ^ . r. iit -j widricr e d /do ve 1 o ditic nt is indeed a very 


'f J 


challenging and difficult task and calls for continuou 
planning^ implementation and review of the appropriate 


are , howeve r, ; att a inabl e g ivpfi 


adequate will to pursue them .with doterrnination, .■^Zigour 




and visiop. 
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